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B oth the Bonn government and the 
Minister for Economic Cooperation 
have come under fire from a Bundestag 
committee. 

The economic cooperation commit- 
tee, comprising members from all Tour 
parties, says that Bonn is too weak in its 
administration of development policy. 

One member of the committee said 
that if the Minister, Rainer Offergeld, 
had taken a tougher line, the aid budget 
would not have been trimmed so much. 

This year, DM6.03bn will be spent, 
3.2 per cent more than last year. 

But in 1979 the Cabinet decided to 
allow the economic cooperation budget 
to increase twice as fast as the alloca- 
tions to other ministries. 

In successive bids to cut costs this 
was watered down to “above-average 
growth". 

But this year's 3.2 per cent is below 
the overall increase of 4 per cent. 

A CDU member of the economic 
cooperation committee, Winfried Pin- 
ger, feels that the Minister did not take 
a hard enough stand. 

The Bundestag finance committee 
would never have dared to economise 
so stringently if it had faced stiffer re- 
sistance, he said. 

The committee also criticises the go- 
vernment's development aid report 
The next report — they are published 
every second year — must contain grea- 
ter detail about policy towards the main 
recipients of aid. 

The committee wants the Minister to 
be more aggressive. 

In unprecedented unanimity MPs 
from alt four parties have drawn up a 
14-polnt programme for discussion by 
the Bundestag. 

Their aim is to demonstrate to the 
Bundestag as a whole the importance 6f 
development- policy and to give Herr 
Offergeld more backing. 

Pinger, a Christian Democratic mem- 
ber for Cologne, feels it is particularly 
important when times are hard for aid 
experts from all parties to close ranks. 

The aims proclaimed by the govern- 
ment can be used to justify virtually any 
project, Herr Pinger says. What he 
would like to see is a list of priorities. 

This is one recommendation the com- 
mittee is especially keen to impress 1 
upon the Minister. 

Aid to the Third World must first and 
foremost serve the cause of promoting 
human rights, with aid being granted 
less to specific states than to the poorest 
sections or the population in ail deven 
loping countries. . 

Bonn must also try to ensure that 
people in the countries concerned are 
included in the process of development. 

iArms exports may not be mentioned 
m the 14-polnt programme, but Bundes- 
tag , MPs aim to take a. closer and more 
critical look at the anns. trade. • • 

^Countries that go in-for a. substantial 
arms build-up must be made to feel the 
pinch when it is their turn for develop- 
ment aid,” says Christian Democrat 
Heinz Gttnther Hflsch, committee vice- 
chairman, , . 

Such considerations have, so far’ 
played little. ,or no part in the! policy 
pursued by . Herr Off^rgeld's Ministry, ' 
which since mid-1980 has been based ! 
on an &l-point programme of develop- 
ment policy, guidelines. . 

AH bilateral cooperation projects and 
programmes, are, by thq, terms of these 
guidelines, to concentrate on combating 
the absolute poverty in which about 000 
million live all over the world. ,, 

Further emphasis is on three points: 

• Rural development is to be im« r 
proved to combat famine and the flight s 
from the land. ; , r 

• Energy projects are to be promoted a 
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to reduce developing countries* depen- 
dence on imported oil. 

• Nature conservation is to be encou- 
raged to prevent soil erosion and the 
like. 

Over half Bonn's aid commitments 
are to the UN-designated least-dev- 
eloped countries and to others among 
the poorer members of the Third World. 
This proportion is to increase. 

Greater emphasis is also to be placed 
on technical cooperation, the heading 
under which development aides, advi- 
sers, experts and instructors are provi- 
ded. 

IF these plans are to be carried out, 
other pledges must be cancelled. Funds 
are limited. The Ministry's budget is 
much lower this year than might have 
been expected from assurances given 
when times were less hard. 

More than 17,000 development aid 
projects have been undertaken since the 
mid-SOs. 

The first, in 1955, took a party of 
Economic Affairs Ministry experts to 
Saudi Arabia, where they undertook an 
on-the-spot fact-finding mission to 
sound out development prospects. 

Projects were not systematically mo- 
nitored until the early 70s, when an in- 
spection department was established at 
the Economic Cooperation Ministry, 
and even it can only review a handful of 
projects a year at all thoroughly. 

In 1980, 32 projects were reviewed. In 
one case, an engineering project in 
Pakistan, the aim of promoting smail'- 
and medium-scale industry was felt not 
to be working. So the scheme is to be 
abandoned. 


THhe Bonn government intends set- 
X ting up an overseas peace corps of 
older people. 

Similar schemes are run by Britain 
France, Japan, Canada, the United Sta- 
tes and Switzerland. 

In charge of sounding out the possi- 
b lilies is Gerhard Fritz, 61, who retired 
at the end of. last year as head of tho 
German Foundation for Interrtaliohal 
Development in Brlin;. ■■ . , • 

Dr Fritz says that grey hair is the 
hallmark of the expert in many coun- 
tries, especially in China and the Arab 
world. 

Aid organisations have been having 
difficulty recruiting people -with the 
right qualifications. 

Bonn Economic Cooperation Minis- 
ter Rainer Offergeld says more people 
are applying : for development aid jobs : 
overseas but they aren't always the right 
People. i' v. , . ,, * :iii| 

Agencies need people with a gdod 
track record In their careers and qualifi- 
cations as, say, engineers, technicians 

and agricultural graduates, i ■ .. . 

Management staff and experts: in 
many sectors are required to work - as 
short-term consultants for three or six i 
months analysing projects or helping to 
get them off the ground • , : . c 7 , . i 


Bonn plans a 
pensioner 
peace corps 

But people with the professional ex- 
perience required tend already to have 
jobs they are reluctant to quit to embark 
on development aid ventures. 

Pensioners no -longer need worry 
about their careers, and their children 
have long since grown up and set up 
homes of their owm .• 

Dr Fritz feels sure there must be 
many people with outstanding qualifi- 
cations who would be happy to put 
them to use abroad now they are no 
longer in demand at home. 

Hejias in mind experts who have no 
financial worries and can afford to 
take^oh an assignment Tor, 1 say, six 

fl 5? ° f charge but witb nH ex- 
penses paid. i 

^ U ^ W / tafFaro v *rt«ally impossible 

Wn?Th l V f0r Sh6rt ‘ term work of thls 
are unwiiiin8 ,o 

he! P themselves as 
wen as Others. They get to see more of- 


efte (German afriWte 


For years there has been growing 
scepticism about public financing of in- 
dustrial projects in the Third World, 
fuelled ntainly by spectacular large-scu- 
!e projects like the Rourkela steel com- 
plex in India. 

Work on Rourkela began in 1953, 
when an Indian government contract 
was awarded to German companies. Af- 
ter a few years the project ran into fi- 
nancial difficulties and unwittingly 
grew into the largest single German ca- 
pital aid project. 

Bonn has so far committed more than 
DMlbn in concessional-rate loans to 
Rourkela, which is running at a profit 
and shortly to be modernised and enlar- 
ged. 

But the development benefits to be 
derived from such mammoth projects 
are dubious. Herr Pinger says the mo- 
ney could have been invested in many 
smaller projects from which more peo- 
ple, a wider range of people, might have 
stood to benefit. 

The Ministry is wondering whether 
toans towards industrial projects ought 
not to be restricted. They are certainly 
felt to require much more comprehen- 
sive planning. 

The development benefit to be deri- 
ved from tourist projects has likewise 
proved negligible. For years the Minis- 
try has stopped awarding grants to- 
wards projects of this kind. 

Tax preferences on investment in the 
Third World have been abolished ns 
part of the recent round of budget eco- 
nomies. 

This tax provision was Intended to 
promote investment in the developing 
countries but initially was mainly used 
by tax write-off companies to build ho- 
tels in Spain. 

Even after this loophole had been 
closed the Ministry did not expect the 
tex preference to work wonders, but it 
was hoping that benefits would accrue. 

No-one, however, is seriously upset 


that the Developing Coumriem I 

tion) Act has been scrapped. • IgT 

Ministry officials feel the Jf H 1 

live measures are projects relnim T I ^ 

sic requirements such as food, (U 1 ' J 

housing, health and education, < 

Success rates increase the fiiHk. Hamburg. 21 March 1982 
moved operations are from J’Dwnty-flrat Year-No. 1029 -By air 
vemment and the closer they nS ' 
liable local authorities. t : 

This having been said, few lnai 

projects of this kind have been)) 

ched so far. They are heavily d ew 

on committed field workers, ofj — ^ . _ 

there are too few. I ^A|| 

DED, the German Developing , . VJvlWVIivl 
vice, is the Federal Republic's J , . • , 

lent or the peace corps. At prt* : ■ FAnQll 1 

has 462 vacancies. H ' IU IvUdl i 

These vacancies are in a wide-' * 

of jobs, including town and eol 
planners, civil engineers and sum 
motor and agricultural mechaiHa 
restry officers, agricultural 
and management graduates with 3 
rative experience. I • 

DED adviser Heinz-Josef liR onn Forei B n Minister Hans-I 
says it is growing increasingly Genscher wants re « ular m 

to find the right people. This is between European foreign mi 

aid volunteers need to have morel! ,ers and the American Secretaf y 
and life experience than they usedt 1 State ' ^ 

Maybe DED will be a bcneTieM Herr Genscher sees thls 38 one 1 
Herr Offergeld does whatthe c3 of intensifying consultations betw 
lee advises and adopts a more nr both sides of the Atlantic, 
ive altitude on develoment aid. : 1 Thes . e meetin B s would be, P a,lio 
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Genscher reveals plans 
to repair the bridges 





Bundestag ready to ad 
across party lines 

The Bundestag seems prepaid 
lend him support should he choe 
do so. H should soon be makinj 
first-ever nli-purty rccommcndall« 

This is something it has nev«d® 
the pust, says Klaus Poser of ihoft 
tant Church development aid w 
Ho was partly responsible for [d 
the fiundestag committee to act. 

An nil-party recommendation e[ 
sed by the Bundestag in full mi 
would provide an opportunity /h 
lopment aid policy emerging, tok 
pnrty-pniiticnl squabbles front d® 
suffered until only a few yearns* 
WotrgutM 
( Kfllner Siadi-Anzcl|er, 1 M*** 


B onn Foreign Minister Hans-Dic- 
trich Genscher wants regular meet- 
ings between European foreign minis- 
ters and the American Secretary of 
Slate. 

. Herr Genscher sees this as one way 
of Intensifying consultations between 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

> These meetings would help alliance 
countries to spell out their respective 
views early. 

The aim is to take the steam out of 
differences of opinion before they 
become too dramatic. 

Herr Genscher's proposal was made 
in Washington, where he was trying to 
shore up relations between the United 
States and Europe. 

He is trying to do something that 
Henry Kissinger could not. When Kis- 
singer was Secretary of State, few will 


the world and help to counts* 1 
shock of being thrown out of IN* 
ing world. 

They must, of course, be .1^ 
adaptable and, if at all possible, ^ 
foreign languages. 

The idea is not new. Britain, ft ■ 
Japan, Canada, the United Siai# 
Switzerland already run schemes* 
these lines. • ’ k>" 

Dr Fritz is probing the 
they have gained and aims by Ik* 
of the year to submit proposal 
project suited to German requlrt* 
and conditions. 

He is considering recruiting : 

pensioners who will be able I® 
erect the shock of retircmeoi, 
working specialists aged aboj:- 
whose careers are coming to W ; 

These pre-retirement staff 
need to be paid adequate jl 

Dr Fritz is sure there is no shod# j, 
qualified staff on the market •J'lj. 

He is thinking in terms of g***.:' 
who have been made redunf 9 ! 
companies going Into liquids 0 ^ 
are unable to find suitable 
employment immediately. ! -J 
Horst Zimmer 
(Hamburger AbendWiU. * . 
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So Herr Genscher's proposal will in 
part have been tactical. By emphasising 
his desire not to be diverted, despite 
differences of opinion, from his aim of 
framing a joint policy with Washington, 
he will have sought to strengthen Secre- 
tary of State Haig's hand in Washing- 
ton. In Europe Mr Haig is felt to be the 
one member of tbe Reagan administra- 
tion who is prepared not only to critici- 
se but also to consider European views. 

There is no shortage of topics on 
which continual consultations could he 
held, und not just on matters of detail 
and day-to-day affairs. 

Agreement must be reached ou what 
has caused disagreements. 

Closer scrutiny reveals that typical 
patterns of behaviour on both sides of 
the Atlantic have been reversed. 

It used to be Europe that was cau- 
tious to the point of anxiety, sceptical 
uud pessimistic, whereas America in 
European eyes was often motivated by 
facile optimism. 

Now it is the Europeans, or at least 
their leading statesmen, who seem more 
on the optimistic side, especially over 
prospects for East-West relations. 

Washington, in contrast, is guided by 
a prevailing watchful and critical pessi- 
mism in foreign affairs. 

Herr Genscher illustrated this during 
his visit to Washington. 

James Rcston mentioned in (he Now 
York Times a conversation the German 
Foreign Minister had held with journa- 
lists in Washington in which Genscher 
had shown himelf to be an optimist. 

Herr Genscher had described the 
West'B problems as negligible in compa- 
rison with the Soviet Union's. Moscow 
had greatly overstretched itself econo- 
mically and internationally. 





Briefing the Chancellor. Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrlch Genscher on his return 
from Washington, tells Chancellor Schmidt all about his trip. Herr Genscher had 
wide ranging talks on matters affecting both Europe and America. ■ (Photo: dpn) 


The Kremlin had to fight a war in 
Afghanistan and to support Vietnam in 
its war in Cambodia. It had made pro- 
mises in Africa, and there were econo- 
mic difficulties ail over (he Eastern, 
bloc, especially in Poland. 

Herr Genscher, or so MrReston said, 
worked on the assumption that the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe were increasing- 
ly convinced there were two reasons for 
their low standard of living: a bad and 
damaging economic system, and tho 
burden of armaments. 

Herr Genscher Inferred from this that 
the political pressure on the Soviet 
Union, to aim for disarmament would 
keep gotting stronger. 

Economic factors and the constant 
desire for greater, self-determination in 
Eastern Europe would oblige the Soviet 
Union to consider ideas that were more 
painful for it than anything the West 
had to face. 


■wail that he proclaimed a Year of Eu- 
rope. 

H was a bid to improve communica- 
tions between the two sides and' brings 
®bout a lasting improvement in transat- * 
Nit ties. But it didn't work. 

Somewhere or other in the wide' 
waves of day-to-day politics the process ; 
was swamped. 

Now, against a background of serious , 
tension within the Western alliance, a 
fresh attempt is being made. 

• . It remains to be seen whether Herr , 
Genscher's proposal will come to any- 
thing. • 

There is not a universal enthusiasm ; 
'p out the idea of institutionalising. 
™ro-American consultations in addi- 
tioii to the many existing gatherings and 
inferences. 





Count Lambsdorff In Egypt 

Egyptian President Hoanl Mubarak greets Bonn Economic Atfeirft Minister Coifnt 
Otto Lambsdorff In Cairo. The main theme of their talks was commerce'. Count 
Lambedorff alto had talks with Overseas Trade Minister Fuad HSsbhem. (ifotK'Jpk) 


Mr Reston described the general 
tenor of what Herr Genscher had to say 
as advice to the United States to take 
matters a little easier. 

Herr Genscher's analysis of thd situa- 
tion does not difier to nny great extent 
from assessments made in Washington; 
the differences lie in the conclusions. 1 

Washington does not believe in an 
automatic process by which the Soviet 
leaders, given the negative factors of 
which they are naturally as well aware 
ns anyone else, are bound to reach right 
und reasonable conclusions. - 

No signs are seen of, flexibility among 
(he Soviet leadership, rather the opposi- 
te. Soviet leaders are felt not to be able 
to forestall crises by acting In advance. 
They only recognise the risks once cri-. 
ses have arisen. 

So for this reason, a degree of. pessi- 
mism, Washington wants to intensify, 
pressure, especially economic pressure, 
on the Soviet Union. . 

America feels bound to counter So- 
viet. moves in the same manner all over 
the world so as to heighten both the 
problems and the risks faced by the So- 
viet leaders. 

The aim, us .it were, is to accelerate 
the process of; learning to be undergone 
by the Soviet leaders,. a process presup- 
posed by Herr Genscher as natural but, 
of course, long-term* 

One might say, to heighten the con- 
trast, (hat Herr Genscher's. outlook: is > 
based on a belief in the progress of his-, 
tory in accordance with Jaws, whereas 
the US thinks that only deliberate, ao-' 
tlon can make things happen as It wants 
them to. < 

Such differences of viewpoint seldom 
occur In pure and undiluted form , in 
practical politics, but occasionally, as In 
ties between Europe and the United 
States at present, it does happen. 

Take the ■ much-discussed, plpellnes- 
for-natural gas contract With the Soyiet 
Union. . 

US criticism of the deal is only portly 
Continued on page 2 
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Genscher takes in his stride the 
role of fair weather maker 


H ans- Dietrich Genscher takes in his 
stride the aches and pains of being 
the untiring fair weather maker between 
Bonn and Washington. 

The unpleasant side does not distract 
him from his diplomatic objective of 
ensuring that fine weather prevails in 
Oerman-Amerlcan relations. 

A year ago, when the Reagan admi- 
nistration in Us halcyon early days first 
took the Europeans aback with strident 
talk of an arms build-up, Herr Con- 
scher In Washington concentrated on a 
joint arms control policy. 

Nnto now has a concept and a time- 
table for arms control talks with the So- 
viet Union, although the prospects of 
success may be uncertain. Other prob- 
lems now take priority, 

On his latest visit to Washington Herr 
Genscher could hardly have been in 
any doubt that martial law in Poland 
and the obdurate machtpolitik pursued 
by Moscow had alarmingly highlighted 
the lack of a joint Western strategy for 
dealing with the Soviet Union. 

Differences in analysis and response 
to developments In the East Bloo by 
Bonn and Washington have resulted in 
individual conflicts, such as the clash 
over the pipelines-for-natural gas con- 
tract, imposing a strain on German- 
American relations. 

■ ‘Views held about each other on either 
side, of the Atlantic, are jeopardised by 
dangerous judgements and, prejudice. 

US conservatives are responding to 
peace, movements and neutralist noises 
in Western Europe with growing natio- 
nalism and unilateralism. 

. Herr Genscher mainly visited Wash- 


Repairing bridges 

Continued from peool 

based on the argument that Bonn would 
grow too dependent oh the Soviet 
Union as an energy supplier, this being 
art ! 'argument Bonn promptly tries to 
disprove with figures. 

The basic American argument Is that 
the natural gas contract will relieve the 
pressure on the Soviet Union exerted by 
economic problems of its own. - , 
The European counter-argument is 
that the Soviet Union must be showed 
to develop iu energy resources and, to 
some 1 extent, to market them. ■'■■■■• 
This at least ‘directed the Soviet lea- 
ders' attention to domestic 'develop*-’ 
m tint. If no opportunity of Western as- 
sistance were open to the Soviet Union, 
Moscow would devote itself much more 
strongly than hitherto to the straggle for 
power and influence In the commodity- 
rioh • countries, In general and the 
petrdleum-exportlng -nations In • particu- 
lar.'' • i ■ 

'That, ■ (he argument runs, Would 
heighten the aggressive attitude taken 
by Moscow and make the international 
political situation even more explosive. < 
• Washington and Bonn- agree on one 
point at least, that new and critical pro- 
cesses lie ahead in the 80s (hat will need 
to be jointly dealt with. - *« , ; 

This, as in decades past, Is what Is at 
stakrbn both sides 6 f the, Atlantia .Dif- 
ferences -of behaviour will he permfssi- 
hie, but only providing they are redpro-. 
cally understood, k 

(DtrTl^e«pl<|iU 14 March 1982) 



ington to prepare with the US govern- 
ment for two key events, the Western 
economic summit In Paris and the Nato 
summit in Bonn, both of which are 
scheduled for early June. 

The West will bo as naked as on the 
day that it was bom if the two conferen- 
ces end Inconclusively, 

In Paris (he economic summit is unli- 
kely to have much difficulty in agreeing 
yet again to stem the tide of protectio- 
nism in any form. 

But how are the industrialised coun- 
tries to cope with mass unemployment, 
to contain the consequences of US In- 
terest rate policies and to assess how 
President Reagan's deficit budget will 
fare in Congress? 

There are few signs so far of a Joint 
approach taking shape. 

In preparing for the Nato summit 
Herr Genscher la working on two basic 
assumptions, the first being that the 
quality of ties between Bonn and 
Washington w||l largely determine the 


tenor of ties between the United States 
and Western Europe. 

Second, if joint Western strategies are 
to be framed, the political dimension of 
the North Atlantic pact must be more 
strongly emphasised. 

This idea is by no means undisputed, 
neither in Germany nor in America. 
Some members of the Reagan adminis- 
tration are worried that if Nato were 
saddled with too many political deci- 
sions the United States could be tied 
down. 

. So Herr Genscher put forward in Wa- 
shington plans for concerted action, 
Concerts include solos, but for the score 
he recommended a kind of conference 
favoured by the European Community: 
informal gatherings of Nato Foreign 
Ministers, without ritual declarations 
and mountains of paperwork. 

• Herr Genscher sWears by the produc- 
tivity of a framework of this kind, but 
evert Mr Haig was only moderately in- 
terested In the idea. 

The U$ Secretary of State was his 
main point of contact In Washington, 
He and Mr Haig agree to an extent he 
invariably emphasises as a good exam- 
ple of German- American relations. 


T he time has come to pause for 
thought on East- West talks. An In- 
termission, lengthy but specified, is pro- 
bably the best-way or getting back Into ■ 
business. 

At the Helsinki review conference in 
Madrid the three groups of countries, 
Nato, the Warsaw Pact and the non- 
aligned, have agreed to adjourn until 
November. 

Differences of opinion of Poland, 
Afghanistan and human rights threat- 
ened to gamble away once and for all 
the confidence so painstakingly 
accumulated. 

In Geneva the US and Soviet delega- 
tes at the talks on a reduction of 
intermediate-range nuclear forces in 
Europe are taking a two-month break. 

The US Congress has refused to rati-, 
fy Salt 2, signed in 1979, thereby remov- 
ing a cornerstone of the entlh? grim 
control structure. 

Governments in East and West must 
now consider what they, actually want 
and what they are likely to accomplish, 
Jane? Sjanovnik of Yugoslavia, exe- 
cutive *?crctary of the UN Economic 
Cpmmlasloit fqr Europe, afcrew that the 
two sides have no choice but to set their 
political sights a little lower. 

"East- Wpst ties are like those bet- 
ween a man and a woman who are not 
m love with each other," ho says. 

l# M “ *!wy my ;ju«t good, 
mends, ail is fine. But as soon as one 
comes too close to the other, friendship 
is over." .: . ■ r 

. Th® Soviet Union came too close to 
the West by occupying non-aligned 
Afghanistan and by backing a peace 
movement opposed exclusively to Wes-, 
tem oyerarmament., : _ 

hi * 5 ?'; ,?****■ brought Soviet 

blood to the .bol| by no longer exerds- 
the slightest ;«strtiijt In its sudden 
passion for Poland. : 

Mr Stunovnik's comparison can natu- 
japy be challenged, Np comparison bsh 
ween a^communisl end a parliamentary . 
form qf Rqverngip^cwi hold water, ; 


Time for a spell 
of East-West 
reflection 

Governments In Eastern Europe are 
not, for the most part, supported by ma- 
jority opinion in thuir countries, as has 
most recently been demonstrated by 
Poland, 

No convinced democrat in the West 
could poaslbly condone giving East 
Bloc rulers carte blanche for oppression 
of the public on grounds of raalpotirik. 

This Is whore a dilemma faces the 
Western-orientated Helsinki review 
conference participants. 

' The East Bloc has emerged as a ma- 
jor trading partner and a market the 
West is most reluctant to forfeit in view 
of sales problems In the free markets. 

On the other hand we would be be- 
traying our convictions if we were to ac- 
cept as a price of our own well-being 
the slavery of our neighbours. 

the internment camps set up in 
Poland after the imposition of martial 
law simply had to be raised at the Ma- 
drid conference table. 

V Arguments marshalled by bankers 
and salps executives no longer count 
when peaceful development and human 
dignity arc at stake, ; 

. Conversely, the countries of Eastern 
Europe we well aware that they will ne- 
ver be able tb close the industrial and 
economic gap' without technological 
cooperation with the West, j 7 

They are is mudi oh the verge of col- 
lapse as are many developing countries. 

Moscow and Warsaw how have eight 
n L on £ , * l in which tp bripg nbput a state 
of affairs that will enable all-European 
talks to beresumedir t ; . 

*. pWjng.AhiS time thp West, must aiso 
pome to a conclusioii oq whether there 
; we altefnagyes.io ^ policy of detente. 


Li 
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Continuing differences of 0 pk 
with other members of the U 5 a<S 
(ration are played down, * 

Defence Secretary Weinberger >• 
like Mr Haig, did not say the pip^ 
for- natural gas contract was no low* 
problem as far as he was concern'd 
Even so, Herr Genscher feels htK 
now put behind him the worst pan, 
the hard work of convincing niembe 

of the US administration in Waik'i, 

ton. 1 

He was surprised, os most of ft 
many German visitors to Washing 
arc, how wildly exaggerated the 
are that Congress in particular sceroji 
hold on how dependent Europe ^ 
to be on Soviet energy supplies s 
how substantial Germun trade with) 
East Bloc is. 

He left Mr Haig in no doubt s$ tot 
reservations about US policy in Cm 
America but claims to be abwta 
sure there will be no US military h 
vention there. 

One of the more salient results oft 
visit to Washington may turn om< 
have been President Reagan's deem 
deadlines allowing, to visit Berlin i 
well as Bonn. 

Nothing but benefit can be dt/j* 
from Mr Reagan seeing foe himwlft 
reality of Germany divided by thoh 
derline between East and West 
The only drawback will be thill 
route will probably need to be dtut 
in advance to ensure that protest k 
monslrations cause no mishspa. 

Ulrich Schist 

fW« Zatu iZMirdiK 
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Environmentalists top 5 per cent as 
SPD slides in local elections 


One department of negotiations di 
ought not to be affected by idqoloptf 
considerations is arms control- Nude 
devices ■ make no distinction betw« 
communists and anti -communist* 

The Soviet Union, like pust US ado 
nistrations, tins always drown ads 
lino between disarmament negoiiawf 
and other political Issues. 

U was President Reagan who* 
obliged to link the arms raco with * 1 
in Poland. Hut (he US government*! 
seems to bo returning to the poihrf*> 
dom. 

Defence Secretary Wcinbergwb . 1 
speech to the National Press Cloba 
Washington has said that ncgoiiititf 
with Moscow on strategic arnunt® 
could begin in the next few mortal 
the Soviet Union were so Inclined. 

There are growing Indication! ti 
the United States has proposed 8 , M 
round of Salt talks to start in June. 

That would mean the talks ty 5 * 
the superpowers on interconlinctf 
and intermediate-range missiles in f 
rope, related topics if even there y 
any, could finally be run pin #* 1 
each other. 

Pierre Slmonlt^ 
(Fraitkfiinor RvwJkJwu. 10 
1 
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The Environmentalists (Greens) captu- 
red 5.5 per cent of the total vote and 27 
council seats In the Schleswig-Holstein 
local electlone this month. The Christian 
Pemocrate topped the poll with 60.1 per 
cent, a slight rise over last time. The 80 - 
del Democrats’ share of the poll fell by 
almost 6 per cent to 34,6 per cent and 
the Free Democrats lost a fraction, to 
g ,8 par cent, The turnout was down 
more than 4 per cent. 

T he decline of the Social Democra- 
tic Party continues. The trend has 
been confirmed by the Schleswig-Hols- 
tein local elections, the first of this 
'year's round of elections. 

The SPD slide is gathering momen- 
tum to the point where it could be strip- 
lied of political power in most munici- 
palities, almost all Lender and possibly 
in Bonn. 

> , How far the Schleswig-Holstein elec- 
tions can be taken as a national indica- 
tor is debatable. Even so, the SPD de- 
feat is more than a regional event. 

The fact that the Social Democrats 
lost 6 per cent (one-sixth of their voters) 
.should be grounds enough for depres- 
sion. 

After all, it was always the cities and 
municipalities in general where the par- 

P eople cannot be blamed Tor deve- 
loping an attitude of cynicism to- 
wards the Institutions of the State. - . 

•1 This is the result of a series of scan- 
dals, cracks in the system. The latest are 
ihe trade union movement and the cor- 
roplion involving the massive building 
• company its owns, Ncue Hcimat; and 
the question of irregularities over politi- 
cal party funds. 

But none of this touches on the major 
issues on which no headway is being 
made while the parties squubblo with 
each other and within themselves. 

The most important of these are 
unemployment, maintaining peace and 
our delations with the United States. 

( , Behind it all there is also the extent to 
ymlch llie state and its people see them- 
selves as a community in. solidarity that 
(bould strive for consensus. 

The issues are to do lyith the common 
good and with selfishness, . 

. But dissatisfaction, np matter how 
.^rstandablc. itself gejs no one any- 

, Neither does it lead to an objective 
analysis por does it point the way out of 
.Ihe dilemma. Instead, there is the dan- 


ty had its roots. And if these roots 
wither (like in Lower Saxony and Berlin 
last year) the Social Democrats will lose 
some of their lifeblood and their ability 
to govern. 

Of course, the SPD was not helped 
by the scandal over Neue Heimat, the 
trade-union-owned building company 
and the affair over party contributions. 

The SPD prospects were further re- 
duced by unemployment and economic 
uncertainty. 

But the SPD in Germany's most nor- 
thern state cannot excuse its poor per- 
formance by pointing to the desolate 
picture presented by the Bonn coalition. 

That SPD chapter in particular has 
repeatedly demonstrated that it does 
‘ not identify itself with the Bonn govern- 
ment. 

The left-radical course did not pay 
off — neither with voters concerned 
with the environment (for otherwise the 
environmentalists would not have made 
such gains) nor with those who back the 
Social-Liberal coalition, many of whom 
abstained. 

How can the SPD check its decline? 
How can it stop itself from tumbling 
from one defeat to another this year? 1 

It cannot make the electorate vote for 


it by creating problems that confuse or 
upset the voter. 

Yel exactly this is happening. The 
headline-making weekend meetings of 
the Social Democrats convey (he im- 
pressions of a party headed back to- 
wards its own difficult past. 

The impression is that of a party that 
is not ' out to fight to overcome acute 
problems and stay in power but a party 
seeking a better life in a “state of the fu- 
ture”. 

The question that comes to mind is 
whether Eppler, Lafontaine and the 
other leaders of the opposition within 
the patty are acting out of idealism. 

Or are they perhaps not out to get the 
best possible starting positions, fpr the 
big cleanup that is bound to come once 
the party has lost its power in Bonn? 

Whatever the motives of the oppo- 
nents of the Chancellor and his policy, 
they have a greater effect on the picture 
presented by the SPD today than the 
government and the SPD MPs in the 
Bundestag. 

Eppler & Co. reject the double Nato 
decision' on arms and negotiations and 
head the opposition against the econo- 
mic and energy policy drafted in a coa- 
lition compromise. 


Scandals, party wranglings, 
bring out the cynicism 


gcr of confusing and blending our basic 
democratic system with our present si- 
tuation. 

There is no Indication as to how the 
established political parties are to rid 
themselves of (he illusion that they 
themselves are the state and that this 
gives them the right to engage in intri- 
gue, graft and manipulation of (lie elec- 
torate. 

There is, however, orte instnimertt 
with which to prove that there is only 
one sovereign in a democracy: the peo- 
ple who express their political Will in 
the form of a ballot. 

Why do our politicians in the confu- 
sed situation not Call on the electorate 
to make a decision by vote? Why not 
hold a new Bundestag election? 

There are those who will object by 
pointing to the fact that we already 
have four elections forthcoming, this 


The centrifugal forces that 
distinguish the FDP 


I^DP leader Hans-Dietrieh Genscher 
.7 never tires of stressing the “distinc- 
tiveness" of his party. 

Howeycr, it is not qujte a true qlaim. 

• The almost unanswerable question is 
Mat (he criteria is. 

if anything is distinctive about the 
Free' Democrats it is the centrifugal for- 
fcs within the party that drive it apart. 

This Was clearly demonstrated at the 
; congress in Duisburg of the par- 


has made the leading role of the chair- 
man himself come under fire. > ■ 
Genscher has now < demonstratively 
committed himself on a rather impor- 
tant point by upholding his support of 
his fellow parly members in the Berlin 
legislature who had been censured by 
the party’s left wingers. 

Genscher can sfee his party break up 
into two factions: a liberal-conservative 
and a left-liberal wing. 1 
•This -could have disastrous ednse- 


ly's young members* branch which cal- quences for the FDP’s scope of action, 
«d on Genscher to review his position f 0 r there are four important 'state elec- 
of “openness to all sides”. tiorts coining up.' Klaus B. Harms 

' political Infighting in the party (Sinttgarier Nachrichlen, 8 Mn,ch l982) 


yeor (the state elections in Lower Saxo- 
ny, Hamburg, Hesse and Bavaria). 

But the argument fails to convince. 
The disastrous thing is that most of 
these state elections are expected to be 
a national indicator and that the destiny 
of the Bonh government hinges on 
them. 

This applies above nil for Hesse, the 
only state still governed by a Social-Li- 
beral coalition. 

Should the CDU win in Hesse, the 
pundits arc convinced that the survival 
chances of the Schmldt-Genscher al- 
liance in Bonn would be slim indeed. 

The election will also raise the ques- 
tion as to .whether the Hesse CDU will 
want and be able to govern, alone or 
whether it will have to coalesce with the 
Liberals. 

The Hamburg and Lower Saxony 
elections could also have national re- 
pdi'cussidns. A new situation could arise 
if the Hamburg SPD coiner fewer votes 
than the CDU under Leisler KJep and if 
the FDP makes a comeback. 

We would also be faced with some- 
thing different if Hanover’s Ernst Al- 
brecht falls to gain the absolute iiiajori- 
ty and allies himself with (lie Free De- 
mdbfhts.' 

Only Bavaria is unlikely to provide 
any impulse for change. Here, the only 
thing of interest Is how Weil the CSU 
.will do ant) how poor will be the perfor- 
mance df the other parties. . 

Considering 'how much hinges oft the 
state elections this year, why not put an 
end tb all the jitters on the national pla- 
ne and hold 4 B brides tag election? 

Another argument that could be rai- 
sed against an early genera! election is 
that ' the Bonn' oppositibn under its 


They thus provide the electorate with 
an alternative Social Democratic pro- 
gramme, clearly shouldering co-respon- 
sibility for the future of the SPD. 

But this alternative SPD is unlikely to 
meet with much favour. The voters wilJ 
not reward a disunited party — particu- 
larly not when this faction is out to 
harm the Chancellor, who is still consi- 
derably more popular than his party. 

The rise in inflation lias been chec- 
ked. It is down to less than 6 per cent. 
The balance of payments deficit, is 
dwindling, which means that conditions 
for an economic upswing are improv- 
ing. 

But above all, Bonn has had some 
foreign policy successes: German- 
French relations have become more re- 
laxed and Western Europe still orietates 
itself by Schmidt's Poland policy of mo- 
deration; and the Geneva disarmament 
talks that he helped initiate still hold 
some promise of success. 

Despite friction within the coalition 
and despite the squabbles within FDP, 
the policy of the Bonn government is 
still a credit to the SPD; and constantly 
complaining party members can only 
do harm. 

They should take the outcome of the 
Schleswig-Holstein elections as a shot 
across the bow — the last warning be- 
fore this year's state elections. 

Should the Social Democrats lose all 
four of these elections, the party-politi- 
cal balance of power in this country 
would become unhinged for an exten- 
ded period. 

Dieter Buhl 
(Ola Zelt, 12. March 1982) 

interim chancellorship candidate Hel- 
mut Kohl has not exactly earned itself 
laurels, thus presenting itsclF as thc~bet- 
tef alternative. \ 

Polls show that the Germans still fa- 
your Helmut Schmidt over Helmut 
Kohl even though they arc disenchan- 
ted with the SPD/FDP coalition. 

.. But there Is also the fact that SPD 
and FDP are not only at loggerheads 
with each other but that they no longer 
stund united behind their Chancellor. 

It was pure hypacracy aimed at hold- 
ing on to power that prompted the two 
parties to back Chancellor Schmidt in a 
unanimous vote of confidence. 

What the eletorate thinks of the coali- 
tion is disregarded in such manoeuvres. 
A meaningful vote of confidence can- 
not be cast in parliament alone; it must 
come from the people. 

And, finally, there is the- argument 
that the fathers of the Constitution wan- 
ted to prevent Weimar conditions by 
making the dissolution of parliament 

rather difficult. 

The idea was to enable a once elected 
Bundestag to act and to keep coalitions, 
once formed, functioning for four years. 
This is hoW It should be — lh principle. 

' 'Even so, Willy Brandt chose d 1 diffe- 
rent course in 1972. He not only had’ to 
end the stalemate in the Bundestag, but 
also wanted the electorate tb voice its 
view on h$s Ostpolitlk. 

The premise foi* riew elections how 
would not be so clear-cut i but such an 
election could nevertheless provide 
more clarity. In addition, it would act as 
an indicator of the strength of democra- 
cy in this country. 

But who wants clarity? The coalilion 
and the Chancellor keep saying that 
they -wifi stick it out until 1984. The Op- 
position, on the other hand, waits for 
(he Bonn coalition to break up of its 
own accord. 

- Both attitu d es la ck con vl cti on. 

Fritz AsChka 

(NOrnbergcr Nachrichlen 10 March i982| 
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Land premiers work out blueprint 
for slowing influx to a trickle 


Land Premiers have agreed to limit refu- 
gee quotas and to call for legislation to 
make It harder to qualify for political asy- 
lum, to reduce (from 16) the maximum 
age at whloh children may Join their (for- 
eign) parents In Germany and to stall 
beyond 1686 on proposed fraadom to 
live and work In Germany of Turkish na- 
tionals as citizens of a Common Market 
co untry. Incentives are also to be offer- 
ed to foreign residents, especially 
those out of work, to return to their 
native countries. 

H ostility towards foreigners is grow- 
ing in Germany. Yet most people 
don't want to remember that in the late 
1960s, when German industry was 
starved of labour, the one millionth Tur- 
kish worker was presented with a TV 
set. 

There are some two million foreign 
workers here. Including families there 
are 4.5 million Turks, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Portuguese and others. 

It is generally agreed now that Ger- 
many has reached or exceeded its capa- 
city to absorb foreigners. 

Ways ore being sought to stop the in- 
flux, and where appropriate to en- 
courage repatriation. 

Politicians are worried by the grow- 
ing public xenophobia and the dimi- 
nishing willingness to integrate. 

Highly regarded opinion researchers 
J say that the mood has changed radically 
over the' past few yeirs. ' " • " 

At the end of J978 39 per cent of Ger- 
mans wanted foreigners to return home, 
fly December 1981, this figure had risen 
to 66 per cent. 

Every second German now says that 
even foreign children who were bom in 
this country should bo denied a perma- 
nent residence permit — compared with 
27 per cent three years ago. ' 

Only 1 1 per cent of Germans now fa- 
vour integration help for foreigners 
compared with 42 per cent in 1978. 

These figures reflect irrational foars 
which- rightist groups such as BOrgerinb 
•iiaUvo Ausl&nderstop (citizens 1 initiati- 
ve to stop the foreigners) are only too 
happy to exploit. 

This xenophobia Is partly due to an 
undercurrent of fear of diluting natio- 


Foreigners who want to stay 


by percent 
Turks 


Greeks 


[Jugoslavs 


Spaniards 


Portuguese 


§ • ■ '*•> Kfafigi 
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nal identity; but there is also the con- 
cern over being displaced from jobs in a 
time of economic crisis. 

The fact that this has little to do with 
actual realities has little effect on the 
mood. Sociologists are certain that the 
public's attitude towards foreigners has 
long become ingrained. 

These are boom days for those who 
like to oversimplify things. For exam- 
ple, there are those who suggestively 
ask if, without foreigners, would we not 
have less crime; less acute housing 
shortage; and full employment 7‘ 
Unfortunately, this sort of sloganeer- 
ing meets with a frighteningly strong 
public response. 

• i I ’ , • 

G erman state prime ministers of all 
parties agree that Germany has ex- 
ceed its capacity to absorb foreigners. 

The disquieting thing, the prime mi- 
nisters Bay, is not the financial burden 
but the growing hostility to foreigners. 

This could one day erupt and threa- 
ten social peace. 

The premiers all say they cannot al- 
low the situation to continue. 

The constitutional guarantee of the 
right to asylum for political refugees 
cannot be met If absorbtion capacity is 
strained. 1 


reason In % 
No work at home 


Haven't saved enough 


Feel oomfortabla here 


Children at school 


Family la all here 


Like working here 


Proposals would mean end of 


T he intended stiff measures to curb 
the influx of foreigners are a two- 
edged sword.. 

They will, mitigate the social and fi- 
nancial problems posed by the current 
4.6 million aliens in this country. 

■ But they would alsp mean restricting 
a political principle that was once a rea- 
son for pride: open borders for all who 
need them. . 

If we were qot to accept only those 
Vietnam refugees who are picked out of 
the t;ea, wp must ask ourselves what is 
. to become of others whose fate is the 
ordinary one of not having a roof over 
their heads. , 

And if foreign worker? are to be allo- 
wed to bring in their families only after 
a strict sifting process, we would depri- 
ve people whose labour we need of the 
right to lead a normal family life. 


The conditions used to justify such 
measures are an old chestnut ; Bonn and 
ithe Lender simply don’t hpve enough 
money to accommodate the legions of 
asylum seekers and refugees in general. 

The concentration of foreign workers 
ih pertain. regions has created ghettos 
whose inhabitants lead a life of tliel'r 
own and are becoming an irritation to 
the German public. 

Aliens now account for seven per 
cent of the total population in this 
country. 

France, Belgium and Switzerland 
havp considerably higher proportions. 

A re we perhaps less prepared to ac- 
cept economic drawbacks on behalf of 
the foreigners whom we ourselves 
brought to this country to further our 
economy? . ' 

(Kfi|nerSud[.Anzsfger,6 March 1982) 
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Three-quarters of Germans actually 
say foreigners are the cause of many 
German problems. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt found 
himself reminded of the time when “we 
blamed everything that bothered us on 
the Jews." 

It is well worth pondering. Many of 
the lessons dating back to the darkest 
era of our history are fading in the me- 
mory. 

The undeniable abuse of the right to 
asylum in this country has convinced 
three out of four citizens that nil asylum 
seekers arc simply trying to improve 
their economic position. 

Fifty six per cent of Germans wunt 


more stringent yardsticks f or ry& 
refugees. w 

Most even say that people wh, 
genuinely politically persecute 
home should still be rejected. 

This is n shaming testimony {, 
country from which, close to 5 K 
ago, tens of thousands were (W 
flee and seek shelter in nelahC 
countries. * 

Genuine guest workers, who do, 
live at the expense of Germans ty 
taxes and help finance social stnf 
and health insurance, are Inmpedta 
thcr with those who seek asylum 
country for economic reasons arit 
usunlly draw welfure. 

Relations between German anj 
rcigners are marked by misunden 
dings and misconceptions. 

For instance, 70 per cent of Gw» 
believe tlmi guest workers want tol 
here permanently. 

Yet the foreigners' lies to theiri 
cultures are so strong even after tv 
tended stay in Germany that 75 pec 
are determined to return home. 

Only 6.6 per cent want to b« 
German citizens. Equally uninfontf 
the widespread view that (he rep* 
tion would cut unemployment heat? 

Foreign workers from Europ 
Community countries are here byq 
and most of those from non-EEC » 
tries have long-term residence andt; 
permits. 

But even if this were not so, aed J 
reigners all went home, most of lie 
submit jobs would be anything to 
tractive to Germans. 

If highly skilled Industrial anddr 
cul workers were to be asked tol 
some of the jobs now filled by fi 
gners they would be outraged. 

Trying to cope with this hwiililyi 
wards foreigners means an all-oulW 
motion campaign. 

Joachim Hoi 

(NUriibcrgcr Noc|imhltn,3 MmU 


T he first agreement in this year's 
wage round, 4.2 per cent in iron 
and steel, is lower than it was last year 
and took less time to reach. 

Given the economic outlook, the deal 
seems to be an encouraging sign. 

Both uuions and employers seem 
keen to follow iq North Rhine- West- 
phalia's footsteps and agree to Identical 
terms elsewhere. 

So relief has been widespread and the 
example set at the first key round of 
wage talks, held this year in Krefeld in 
[he Ruhr, could catch on. 

Iron and steel employers energetical- 
ly resisted until the last moment a wage 
increase of more than three per cent, 
just as last year they sought to avoid 
conceding five and the year before se- 
ven per cent. 

Last year’s increase w?s 4.9 per cent, 
plus fiat-rate payments that took the 
percentage to well over five. 

This year the employers planned to 
offer no more than 3.9 per cent, or so it 
seems, which was ambitious indeed: 
wage increases one per cent lower with 
inflation running at roughly six per cent 
in both 1981 and 1982. 

But as negotiations came to a head it 
was clear that less than four per cent 
.would have meant industrial action. 

The unions might have had difficulty 
In persuading public opinion that stri- 
kes were worthwhile for the last few 
tenths of a per cent, but the strike threat 
had to be taken seriously. 

So by offering 4.2 per cent and a fiat- 
rate bonus of DM120 for February the 
employers have averted labour disputes 
Bnd possibly more. 

They have avoided putting their new- 
found determination to the test. Last 
year, iron and steel employers in North 
Rhine-Weslphalia took a hard line and 


THE WAGE ROUND 


Ruhr steelworkers set the 
pace with 4.2 per cent 


were let down by their counterparts in 
Baden- W ll rtlemberg. 

Employers down south were better 
ofT and could afford to agree to terms 
employers in the Rhine and Ruhr re- 
gions had turned down fiat. 

The employers were oil bad terms 
with each other for a while, then resol- 
ved to close ranks and not break them 
come what might. 

Maybe they would have done, but 
who can say for sure what would have 
happened if arbitration in North Rhine- 
Westphalia had failed? 

Agreement might again have been 
reached on costlier terms in another 
part of the country, so the employers 
may have agreed to 4.2 per cent in Kre- 
feld to be on the safe side. 

It is even herder to say what effect 
the Neue Heimat affair may have had 
on the wage negotiations. It was cer- 
tainly a blow to the prestige of the trade 
union movement. 

But 1G Metail, the 2.7m-strong metal- 
workers 1 union, will not have been so 
hard hit that it was determined at all 
costs to avoid industrial action. 

The employers were well advised not 
even to attempt to capitalise on this 
possible weakness of their opposite 
number at the wage talks. 

Once trade unions forfeit prestige 
among employees they are correspon- 
dingly less useful as parties to collective 
bargaining. So n decline in (he confi- 


Threat to social peace main 
concern of ministers 


Those political asylum seekers who In Turkish families keep gro«H B 
fact arc seeking economic improvement the Bonn government hesitates M . 
stand in the way of the genuine asylum se stiff restrictions on the inwdjP 
seeker. of next-of-kin out of consldeflfai 

And many legal experts no longer In- *h e somewhat unstable Nato nxd 
terpret the relevant article of the Consli- Turkey, 
tution as meaning that a haven must be *n ,98 6 when, under the EEC A* 
provided for all comers. cialion Treaty with Turkey, frw** 

Germany brought the guest workers m f nl ^ labour comes into enert.| 
to Germany and cannot simply send 0| bjr hde of millions of Turks ml 
them back. gulf this country. 

, But they did not come to this country 

to be charitable to us and wo didn’t ex- th * nk ^. h ._ o "L 

pecuhcm io be joined by .he .mire iS" 

' ' sed in the Ruhr area) overlook tk» 

J JF ? vent demagogues from using Terences in mentality and the reM 1 
the vast number of foreigners in this most Turks to integrate. 

P r0 Pf« a nda, a restrictive The chancellor and the stale 
aliens policy must be pursued. ministers do not want to restrict 

Contrary to generalisations, xeno- selves to mere measures lo - 

phobia is not a deep-rooted characteris- tide. Financial incentives are W r 

i ^ 8rraans - Instead, Germans repatriation more palatable. J 

initially tend to admire everything exo- German development aid couldj 
' , te more jobs in Turkey by 

, those who in the mass media cons- that country with German p' ul 
tantly show overcrowded foreigners* Turkish workers. ■ 

S C "’, u rty bB< * yards and fihhy ,a ‘ one scenario for the 

.vatones tell more about the mentality of but it presupposes economio stfll«W. 
certain newsmen than about the attitude the Federal Republic of German** 

nfu i t0Wards alicns, As a ru,e - unchecked tide of foreigners ^ 

this attitude is not unfriendly, only jeopardise the German ** 

nrnhitn, ?V pr ? biem fa W 11 '® 11 * a but also thecapacily to provi*“ 

problem of Turks. Everybody senses tance. , 1 J 

'MU?, . A * 


Politics at first hand 


Detailed Information Is what you need to hold your own In de- 
bate shout politics and International affairs. Detailed informa- 
tion must back up your political viewpoint. - 
AUSSENPOLffiK provides this Information you need at first 
hand. It Is edited by; 


muai Mints io iniegraie. 

The chancellor and the stale Fj 
ministers do not want to restrict v* 
selves to mere measures lo |WI i 
tide. Financial incentives are W “ 
repatriation more palatable. J 
German development aid could < 
te more jobs in Turkey by 
that country with German p' u ' 
Turkish workers. ’■ "_J 

This is one scenario for the ; 
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but it presupposes economic 
the Federal Republic of Germany- ?• 
unchecked tide of foreigners 
only jeopardise the German 
but also the. capacity to provi® 8 •' 
tance. ,. • 1 

(OmeraJ'Anzfifer Bona, 8 
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dence in which they are held is not in 
the employers' interest either. 

The employers are sure to have been 
happy to allow IG Metail a reasonable 
wage increase, an increase the union 
could “sell’' to its members. 

This is not to say that the union nego- 
tiators gained all their demands, not 
even if the initial union claim of 7.5 per 
cent is dismissed as the usual exaggera- 
ted demand. 

10 Metail was keen indeed to nego- 
tiate terms that would at least have off- 
set nominal inflation, and inflation is 
sure to be more than 4.2 per cent. 


This is a certainty even if one allows 
for the flat-rate bonus for February 
bringing the percentage up in the lower 
wage group and for inflation easing up 
ns the year goes on. 

The February bonus is fine for the lo- 
wer wage groups but it only increases 
their percentage improvement for that 
one month. 

There have been demands for a mini- 
mum flat-rate increase to apply for the 
duration of the agreement, but they 
made no headway. 

The iron and steel terms are, as al- 
ways, a pointer for the economy os a 
whole. They will allow public service 
workers to settle for a little less in re- 
turn for their job security. 

So for two years in succession wage 
increases have been lower than infla- 
tion, meaning that the money in their 

Continued on page 7 


A figure that both sides should 
be able to live with 

T he wage agreement in the North 
Rhine- Westphalian iron and steel 
industry may not rule out disputes in 
other parts of the country. 

But it Is a feather in the caps of arbi- 
trators Wemer Figgcn and Hans Wertz, 
mayor of Hamm and administrative 
board chairman of the Bundesbahn re- 
spectively. 

Arbitration using independent men 
on whom both sides agree has been 
shown to be an integral, working part of 
collective bargaining. 

So there is no reason to sneer at arbi- 
tration as some unionists do who evi- 
dently prefer industrial action to peace- 
ful agreement. 

Let them think again. In the difficult 
years that lie ahead strike talk, playing 
on hopes that cannot possibly be fulfil- 
led, will get the unions nowhere. 

Both the union and the employers* 
negotiators likewise desorve credit for Han* Wort* . . .feather In hlsci 
haying aimed at swift agreement after „ sound pojl , llon> espec | a , 
las years protracted wage talks, n port . oricn t tt(e ‘ d | r0I ,’ and steel 

«r‘5 In May they would have been first to face 

The employers did not Insist on less oc *[ on ' 
than four per cent. They chose to bo Experience has shown that . eve, 
realistic, appreaclating that anything w «*» ® r bargaining the ovlco 
else would have prompted a wave of wo 8° " , ' k > cou ‘ d bf ve heen i 
strike, despite the economic outlook ter for either aide than the terms 
And the state of the economy is by no Wiuwoio. 

means good. There is mass unempioy- So the employers should be in i 
men) and a record number of corapa- tion to persuade doubters in theij 
nies are having to call in the receiver that a wage offer of 4.2 rather H 
and lo go into Hquidatipn. per cent was a small price to pay 

But there are still companies that are dal peace and a. swift end to unc 

ly- ._ 





:*r 



Wemer Flggen . , . and in hts, tioo. 

• : ,i (Photos: Sven Simon) 


Hans Wort* . . .feather In his cap. 

In a sound position, especially In 
ejiport-oricntaled Iron and steel, and 
they would have been first to face strike 
action. 

Experience has shown that , even after 
weeks of bargaining the outcome of 
wage talks could well have been no bet- 
ter for either side than (he terms agreed 
in Krefeld. . .. 

So the employers should be in a posi- 
tion to persuade doubters in their ranks 
that a wage offer of 4.2 rather than 3.9 
per cent was a small price to pay for so- 
cial peace and a. swift end to uncertain- 
ly- ‘ 

1G Metail, the union, can live with 
4.2 per cent too. The latest statistics in- 
dicate that Inflation could well be be- 
low five per cent by the end of the year. 

, And wage- and salary-earners have 
arguably grown accustomed to wage 
rate increases lower than the official in- 
flation rate. 

The flat-rate bonus of DM120 for Fe- 
bruary is an acceptable solution to de- 
mands for a better deal for the lower 
wage groups, demands made especially 
in Baden- WQrttemberg. 

A similar solution to this problem 
was arrived at last year too, so IO Re- 
tail unionists in Baden- warttemberg 
can hardly object on principle. 

So it is now up to the parties to col- 
lective bargain in the public service to 
make their contribution to a change for 
the better in wage bargaining in the 80s.- 
(Oenera! AnuJger Bonn, 8 Much 19*2) 
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F or over a century the civilised world 
knew exactly what the Ugly Ger- 
man looked like. He began as the hero 
of Heinrich Mann's novel Dee Untee~ 
tea. , 

.. Mann's Wllhelminjan .Ug!y ; German 
was both servile and arrogant, proudly 
wearing both the sword-slashed featu- 
res that were the hallmark of a universi- 
ty student and the loyalty to the state he 
felt he owed it as a German. 

; After the First World War the Ugly 
German underwent a gradual change. 
As seen by George 1 Grosz, the Wllhelml- 
hiarl Unterian, or subject, 1 assumed a 
more brutal, wheeler-dealer air. 

Via the swastika armband and riding 
breeches of the Third Reich we arrived 
at the Wirtschaftswunder Ugly German 
of what was hailed as Germany's post- 
war economic miracle. 

Each in his way the embodiment of 
the authoritarian, undemocratic super- 
man. Now, suddenly, to judge by what 
wo are told by some Western pundits, 
tiie Ugly German is in a state of flux! . . 

He suddenly wears! jeans, has long 
hair and a be ant and is either gentle but 
mad or a Marxist fanatic. In other 
Words, the Ugly' German has moved 
from the right to! the left of the political 
spectrum. 1 

Where he used to jeopardise dimod- 
ratle civilisation by means of his milita- 
rism, his Teutonic fury and his lust for 
conquest, he now threatens the West 
with his pacifism, his malingering and 
his yes-man outlook. 

" It is even said that the proverbial 
Drang nach Osten, or drive to the East, 
has undergone a 180-degree change and 
that it is now aimed at an embrace and 
ho longer at murderous confrontation 
with the Eastern Bloc. 

Is this all merely a matter of the ma-? 

, Jop. realignment in the United-State* a 
realignment that, whether we like It or 
not, Is more than just the change-over 
from a peanut farmer to a film star? 

It certainly is, but that 1 b not all it 
amounts to. France currently has a: So- 
cialist government and French official 
outrage at Bonn's attitude on the Polish 
crisis is no less marked than ill-humour 
on the other side of the Atlantic. .• 
i. So there must be a telling reason for 
this new-found mistrust on our neigh? 
hours’ part, a reason that goes beyond 
their left- or right-wing views. 

I believe the reason can be stated, 
add for once it is.a reason for which we 
Germans can hardly be blamed. 

, It is .that no-one in .the W c *t can ima- 
gine the Germans po longer being a pa,? 
tiqn and no longer acting as one. Lei pie 
explain. }\ " . •; '■ 

For all Western nations the emergen- 
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The Ugly German has changed 
politics from right to left 


down would not have made much sen- 
se, especially the position in Berlin. . . 

The situation in Berlin only makes 
sense if one assumes that in 1945: the 
Allies were still agreed that the division 
of Germany, In other words the end of 
the German nation, could not ■ and 
would not be a long-term arrangement. 

The end of Germany has since emer- 
ged as the foremost precondition of the 
precarious stability of the international 
system.’ 

Any serious discussion of a restora- 
tion of German nationhood would be a 
serious threat to the. prevailing Bast- 
West conflict, a conflict whioh, like all 
major conflicts, in history, is. based on 
tacit agreement on a common scenario. 

So the situation is that at the back of 
the; West’s mind there is a deep-seated 
but usually unspoken conviction that 
the Germans are a. nation like any other 
and must, in the 'final analysis, aim at 
restoration of a German nation-state 
with every fibre of their being. ■ 

This desire was for generations ac- 
cepted as only natural on the Poles* 

part. 

At the same time it Is realised only 
too well that nothing woree could hap- 
pen to upset the balance in the current 
conflict .than any move at all by the 
Germans aimed at restoring national 
unity. 


This j is the crux of the dilemma. 
Anything that indicates the slightest de- 
gree of independence in German poli- 
cies, regardless in which direction, is 
bound to lead at the backof all Western 
minds , to suspicions that Bonn (or East 
Berlin) is again aiming at Deutschland 
tlber a lies. 

Similar suspicions probably lurk at 
the back of Kremlin minds too. GDR 
problems are certainly viewed with a 
special degree of nervousness in the 
Eastern Bloc. 

So ail signs will be registered with 
pleasure that seem to indicate that nei- 
ther Bonn nor East Berlin has any in- 
tention of pursuing truly national intra- 
German policies. 

;■ Conversely, any sign of \ independent 
initiative, and be it only a courtesy visit 
to the GDR by a Bonn Chancellor, is 
bound to be viewed in terms of nation-, 
state ideology. German reunification is 
felt to be just around the corner. 

■ Take so-called detente. When Willy 
Brandt pursued detente he was the 
greatest* merely because detente at the 
time was in keeping with the policy line 
of the West 

Now Helmut Schmidt continues to 
pursue detente even though the overall 
political climate has otherwise changed, 
there inevitably seem to be nightmare 
visions of Germany trying to regain its 


jp# .of. their nation-states is, and has al- 
w m been the logical diilrtlnation of 
Ihmt History.* / 1 ‘ 

It 


in (1,07,™ «. 

seen in a less convulsive light, w& uni- 
ted late in the day but setabout the task 
tad accomplished it Holes# corislstently 
than Italy did. 

It/ Wai united.' uhdef - Blaniatet’ at 
roughly the fyn* tihteas the Anfttfcan 
civil war, in which unity was Jikfetffse at 
stakes and Os the; whriike unification of 
Italy under the House of Savoy. ; j 

. ,J dinftatty ha‘d thus. Ini the eyes df itte 
tefimnoh philosophical Outlook if. 1 the 
West, joined the maliutr&ift of political 
and social progress. 

! A# a logical tans equehce Of titesiiira- 
tion in 1945 Getaiafty’S^i divided, it 
seenis'totaonkbfA' to tfithrifc this dlvi- 
sidn was not initially intended; bjr any of 
the Allies, not even the ; Russians. - ,< l 

If. they had permanent division ' W 
mind the zones of. occupation as laid 


B oriifCfiancelior Konrad Adenauer, 
76, was on his way to the Hotel 
Petersberg for more talks with the high 
commissioners of the three Western 
powers when the political bqmbshell 
biiixt, ‘ 

He Was negotiating the terms by 
which the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny was to be incorporated in the Wes- 
tern alliance when Stalin offered to sigh 
a peace 1 treaty with a Germany reunited 
In neutrality! 1 • ■ . * 

In the German Democratic Republic, 
as the Soviet Zone had styled itself for 
the past two-and-a-half years* the 
goverpmenttcontrolled Press and radio 
ran special -issues and extra bulletins 
with.the news. ■ , -. . .r ■ 

• The Soviet Union had submitted 
comprehensive proposals for a peace 
treaty, with Germany .including reunifi- 
cation within, benders extending to the 
Oder-Nei&se line and permanent neu- 
Irality. . nk . 

* 

later.’ 1 , 

Wis tbere any teal chance, shortly 
before the Federal Republic joined Na- 
te, of ending' the division of Germany, 
evdrr.at ther- pried of abahdohldgi all 
, claiqvto ■ thqpjtefman i 'Eastern territo- 

r ^£L ' '/ r fc* JV'yi. .7 i ■ ■ V in.,;; 

tecl.wg than. « today before the d$n- 
g,, pj>! tey Brandt tad 

• Mrate WkijiwS it 

tdnfcusitaly and B<$iiji.is. jit & pb^itfori 
■ to do so. '1 ' - 

At'theenddPJiffUaryl 955, whta tee 
Biifidtetag was bHWprptilnt’bfrt^-ykg 
Bonn’s decision tp jqfojNStcC'EHyi Oil 
. Ienhauer, leader ofitheJSFDOppdiitibn, 
wjotet(XChancelloe Adenauer l'. i ;;v 
i > J In 1 962: no ^attempt was made to test 
the earnest in which tbfeSoviet Union’s 



Torment over 
Stalin’s plan 

offer was made.'To fail tp do sp again 
would be an omission that could not be 
answered for to the German people,**. 

.. Three years later, in a memorable 
late-night Bundestag debate on whether 
to equip the Bundeswehr with nuclear 
launcher weapons, two former Cabinet 
Ministers of ,ihe aging . Chancellor 
attacked him heatedly. . , , , 

They were, pustay rielnemapn, a for- 
mer CDU Intyridr Minister who was la- 
ter to serve p& SPt) Justice Minister and 
head of state, and Thomas Dehler ol 
the Free Democrats. 

was January 1958. and both men 
rubbed salt in the old wound .that in 
195 2 aji opportunity of, rfpnitlng iper- 

«* .shfipusly. jte'. 

tend to allow Germany to be reunited? 
TTie points of a , memorandum 
submitted by the Soviet ambassadors to 
theXfS.'Hritish’ahd French governments 
on 10 Maph 1952* year before Stalin 
died/wdrori. 'r.nr/ ... 

• Germany was to be re-establishedias 

a stale, and the- reunited Germany / was 
to be given anopportunity of develop- 
ing as an Independent, democratic and 
peace-lbvihg state.. . . 

•: 1 Gerraahy was- .-to. undertake not M 
join military pacts-ofany kind that were 
directed against, any; . country whose 
anned fortes had tekeft part In the. war 
onGertnuny..;- •• s 

• Germany ^as- ■ to be n allowed- to 
maintain, armed forces of its owh to de« 
fend: tho'dountry and .to- set up In arms 
manufacture in keeping with its : needs. 

. What th^ nbte did^not include was 
the offer.of frpsandraeCrett elections un- 
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historically logical rote as a nat]*^ ENERGY 

rSSSSS To find oil you need earth samples, a few 

Bonn's former man. in East Berllil _ 

schoolboy facts and a computer 

be a reference to what Thtw,m»>2 * i 


We will make no headway byrfc rffl f 1 A *1 
our heads together and all p rae l3 I O Till fl OH VI 

in unison that, to quote GOnterJ V ****** j \ 

Bonn's former man. in East. BetHaP 

care not a fig for German rcunin«SI 

■ ■ No-one believes us. There will m ijUuUUIU I 

be a reference to what 

recently wrote was the Mmpa nles are now able to make 

goal or German reunification." TU huge cash savings by using a com- 
So let us pull ourselves together Ibater to simulate petroleum deposit 
be prepared, doing what we as 

feel is right and important. •= . f p, e system, developed at Jttiich nu- 
Let us talk with each othtr, [ujdtat research station, combines basio 
stance, as writers from East and meglonal information yielded by drilling 
Germany on how to keep the simple principles about how oil 
was' done in West Berlin ou 14 D^mpnns. , . 

ber 1981. • ■ |7 T Ue computer works out the probabl- 


Germany on how to keep the pc$ 
was' done in West Berlin ou 14 Da 
ber 1981. .. - ■ ' • 

Let us talk about keeping the p 
and about nothing else, and let usl| 
for, ourselves our true 8nd deeply [| 
convict iqq tl^at the days of the 
state are nearly over. 

It Is no longer capable of perfon 
the simplest tasks for wbich.lt wul 
gned, such as the French defence 
trine. But to say no would be lot 
roost of our friends in East and 1 
unneccessarily..-. 

So let me conclude with a pen 
comment It is a surprisingly pies 
but slightly alarming feeling fot« 
one who has been engaged in oh 
and national criticism for decades N 
able to put in a good word for the( 
mans, : for his Germans, at an is 
national gathering for once. 

One can but hope it will not bt 
last opportunity. -■ 

• CariAnq 
(Vorwlrts,28 Juuql 


der international supervision to ippffi 
an all-German government . .J 
■ This omission,, doubtless no d|] 
dence, provided the Bundestag wh| 
led by Dr- Adenauer and cowWjg) 
the CDU, the CSU, the FOP iM 
Deutsche Partei, with good rc#«cc 
viewing the Soviet offor wititeM 
rather than with jubilation, v- 
It was obvious that Stalin 'urn 
keep the larger part of 
countiy, with the overwhelmiBg roiw 
ty of Germany and much the grrigl 
dustrial potential, out of the VMH 
llancb, '•* • ' l: " • 

Besides, as the wording of t&JB 
indicated; Moscow aimed npl 'wfm 
neutral Germany but alio, II) ,t&j| 
run, at a ( communist-orienlaW^^J 

It referred expressly to the.l?^9 
dam Agreement and Its utt 4||fl 
such w peace-loving and anti^^H 
teat werq intended Jo chara^effl 
Ippmeute'.plong lines favoured © 

Soviet Union St 

. What \yas the significance ofp 1 
March 1952 note? The 
rie- fb'rtBsforian* rather than-pote® 
elnce it ia now: of little reaHmP 0 ^ 
for the course ofhittory, 

The Social Democrats, led b yiy 
Webber,^ came .round to 
. prb- Western oourae in '-JuntilSmfl 
when not even they have wondo#ti 
longed' whether a historic 
was missed. ■ ” " 

- ‘Even so. If would have doniwm 
if the West at the time had sd«M 
the^ Soviet proposals 
roughlyntthec than standiugi#!^^ 
them from Ihe ttaxt - f * 

’ -Had it done so we woilld^j 
spared many a,' tormented 
subsequent debate. 1 • ' 

•-•■■’-r JdacbJm&W* 
gUMi 


ffl md natural gas usage drop 

Primary energy use 1981 
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^Geologists usually drill at about t 30 
nints to get a rough picture of a sedi- 
pi basin. ■ 1 

"Now a handful of drillings -are need- 
ed, sharply reducing a time-cousuniing 
Bid costly process. 

I Pie JUlich researchers, headed by 
Icfusor Dietrich Welte, have run 
gousanda of analyses for both compu- 
tes and governments all over the 
world. •• : ' . 

Pie project was, developed at the re- 
tarch station's Institute of Petroleum 
^Organic Geochemistry. 

Professor Welte, who has headed the 
mtltute since 1975, says he and his 
ta^ can in effect simulate 70 million 
jnn of petroleum geology history In 
In afternoon to produce the charts. 

& He ups no one else in the world has 
developed such a project, 
g The institute employs a team of 


iifbote nation ua«d a total of. .8 -par 
primary onorgy Utet yearcon)- 

Pffrdoli 

bm- v&i 

^teatly uatq more, todudipB <W«». 
H?owtr and even wood, 
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scientists In many disciplines to find out 
more about how petroleum is created. 

Petroleum develops from the remains 
of animal life in what once were tropi- 
cal oceans. 

The researchers aim to And out how 
many hydrocarbons are to be found in 
specific geological formations and what 
kinds of organic matter are deposited in 
sediment 

Once they have found the answers 
they can answer other questions, such 
as how much and what quality of petro- 
leum is likely to be found in specific de- 
posits. 

At the JOiich laboratories thousands 
of samples from drilling operations all 
over the world have been exhaustively 
analysed and the findings fed to a com- 
puter. 

Petroleum is formed mainly in sedi- 
ment basins in bedrock, such as dark 
clay or carbonate. The cloy accumula- 
ted in quiet marine backwaters millions 
of years ago. 

Phytoplankton and bacteria were in- 
corporated in the clay, which as time 
went by was covered In thicker and 
thicker layers of sediment 

Pressure and temperature in the 
parent rock steadily increased. A pro- 
ceM *knQwnr,i^. catagenesis *ia triggered 
once the temperature exceeds certain le- 
vels. . 

The complex hydrocarbon molecules 
of the plankton are disintegrated and 
split into liquid and gas: petroleum and 
natural gas respectively. 

The variety of crude oil that- results 
will depend to a large extent on the 
temperature at which the process lakes 
place. Arabian light oil originated in 
conditions entirely different to thoso or 
Venezuelan oil, for instance. 

The oil forms in the parent rock until 
the prevailing temperature. Ur no longer 
enbugh to|pllt.th* molecules further. 

Since crude oil Is lighter than water'll 
gradually seeps to the earth's surface, 
being caught in storage formations. 

These formations are soaked full of 
oil ijk& a spdnge full of, water. They 
opfy yftld incir contents when the rock 
is drilled. 

The JQlicb research scientists have 
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succeeded in expressing the processes 
of sedimentation, oil formation and oil 
displacement in mathematical formulas. 

These formulas are fed, together with 
initial drilling data, to the computer. 
Professor Welte says his process might 
be able to And oil where none was 
thought to be. 

A few years ago computer simulation 
of such complex processes would have 
been out of the question. Computers 
were far to small and slow to handle 
such enormous programmes. 

“The results," Professor Welte says, 
‘'are outstanding where strata have ei- 
ther remained undisturbed or been dis- 
turbed to only a limited extent." 


But if there are too many rifts and 
faults the formulas are not yet exact 
enough to simulate patterns satisfactori- 
ly. So the J&lich scientists are trying to 
perfect It. 

Fuel and power are ever present at 
Jfllich, where bucketwheel dredgers car- 
ve their way through the open-cast 
brown coal workings behind the re- 
search laboratories. 

In front of them, as seen from Profes- 
sor Welte*s office, is a building that 
houses a nuclear reactor. 

Sandwiched in between, he and his 
Btaff deal with petroleum. They would 
seem to be the odd men out at an ato- 
mic energy facility. 

But Professor Welte says most of 
Germany’s energy requirements are still 
met by liquid hydrocarbon, or crude oil, 
and In comparison with the nuclear re- 
search budget a mere pittance is inves- 
ted in learning more about where oil re- 
serves might yet be found. 

Horst Radcma ch cr 
(KfiliurStadt-AiucIger, S March 1982) 


Extracting motor fuel from coal 
‘too costly to be practicable’ 

E xtracting motor fuel and heating oil Since it would not be completed unti 
by coal liquefaction is too expen- about 1990, a further DMI.7bn wouli 


Hi by coal liquefaction is too expen- 
sive to be feasible, says a report by 
Veba Ol, of DQsseldorf. 

Liquefaction could only be done on a 
large scale if it were heavily subsidised. 

It would not even be profitable if 
cheap imported coal were used together 
with waste oil from domestic refineries. 

Technically, the report says, liquefac- 
tion could be done industrially on the 
busis or an improved version of the 

from'^HiP environ mebtal angfe^ except 
(hat it might be too noisy. . 

This would lead to protest and de- 
luys, possibly even to abandonment. 

The Berglus process was first used to 
manufacture synthetic motor fuel from 
coni in 1927. In the Second World War 
It played a key part in Germany’s war 
offort. 

The Veba report, compiled for the 
Bonn government in association with 
Linde, Veba-Lurgl and ChemUche Wer- 
ke HO Is, runs to 20 volumes. 

It and two others commissioned by 
Bon will be used to re&ofjr^ decision 
some time this; summer w ither to 
go ahead and invert government money 
ih t A fUll-scaje coal llquefhott^^pllot 
project: 

: V4b&'*fiy a facility to process 3^ mil- 


meat 


i ofjco&l a year V 
8. about DM6E 


Since it would not be completed until 
about 1990, a further DMI.7bn would 
be run up in interest and tax payments. 

Losses would , not end there. Initial 
running could be expected to total los- 
ses of between DM770m and DM1.4bn 
a year, depending whether imported - 
coal and waste refinery oil were used' 
or, the DMHbn loser, domestic coal. 

Annual output would be an estimated: 
two million tonnes of liquid hydrocar- 
bons: 850,000 tonnes of motor fuel, 
850^#^ grid 

25O$O0. tonnes or liquid gas. . 

The loss per kilogram would be bet- 
ween 40 and 70 pfennigs, so the cost 
price of motor fuel at today's prieps 
would be DM2.37 per Hire. 

Assuming the cost of coal increased 
by seven and that of oil by elgkt per 
cent a year, coal liquefaction using do- 
mestio coat would not be economic un- 
ti) the plant had been running for 14' 
years. 

, Combining imported coal and reflne- 
the break-overt point would, U 
ig;t4|d»;be reached by the sixth year of 
operations.: 

But this is quietly to ignorp the losses 
that woufd jby then have accumulated. 
So the reirort concludes that the econo- 
mic risk Would be beyond the scope of 
private enterprise, 

(Frankfurter Runduhan, 3 March I9#2) ! 
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}| THE ARTS 

I A triumphant tribute to the golden 
j age of Spanish painting 

: tljn route from Madrid to Vienna the 
: 'r Hi magnificent Greco to Goya exhibi- 


tion has stopped over in Munich, where 
! it will be on show in the Haus der 
1 Klmst until the end of April. 

•. ; it is the first time such a triumphant 
. ' . Iritarte to the golden age of Spanish 
: (tainting has been paid outside Spain. 

Mannesmann Damag, Se list of works on loan is a marvel in 

your partner with expe-‘ \ f£ e th , n ^paintings are listed in 
rlence In all matters of - l to informative but, in the quality of its 

mechanical engineering 1 ;, at Umes less ,han 

? Hardly any are second-rate. Still fe- 
iwer are fillers. 

There are eight works by El Greco, 
lading major work from Madrid and 
oledo, and 10 paintings by Velazquez, 
Including Infante Don Fernando as a 
J^lintsman, the two Vienna paintings of 
. the Infanta and the Portraits of Don Se* 

• button de Morra. 

\ f There are nine paintings by Zurba- 
Mannesmann Demag AO .ran,: seven by Ribera, 12 (in a room of 
pQStfach 1001 41 D-4100 Dylflbujll-i their own) by Murillo and 13 of Goya's 


and plant construction. 
Wltli a broad financial 
base, world-wide sales 
network and a future- 
oriented research alid 
development programme 
for new products. , . , 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 


it 


,bes(i; including The Colossus, or Panic, 
and a major self-portrait. . . 

i M [Then, there arc many pther first-rate 
Oiks, by artist? never (before exhibited 
Jhpermany,,.-: 

D^oMumcH ekhibition, is a unique, 
[virtygjjy , neve^to-berrepeated festival 
iWlftilng arranged in happy coopern- 
. a^tveen .the Haus der Kunst and 
Baycrischc Stmilsgemflldesammluii- 
**®W*M- • . ]»:v/ .h; ' !• i *;»' r' ? *'it • 
i|t ; ii due even more, to the under- 


m xntn **>*»m*<- *•« 

SV. •' i * 


»*■ 


lent 12 masterpieces testifying to the in- 
ternational standing of its Spanish sec- 
tion. ... 

The result is an exhibition for which 
there has been felt .to be a, need for 
nearly 20 years: a representative show 
of Spanish painting over four centuries. 

Chronological order is : only loosely 
kept to and the presentation make^ do 
without flourish. The paintings arqisim- 
piy hung on walls and partitions to con- 
vey an impressive overall impression. 

It provides oniy samples, with the re- 
sult that historic propprtioniare some- 
times a iittie askew; there are no still'll- 
ves by i. S. Cotan, for instance. • . 

But the selection does justice to 'the 
special position and special 1 achieve- 
ments of Spanish painting 'as an 'inde- 
pendent force, the extreme opposite of 
expression, especially in the portrait'. ; 

They show the tension between ideal 
and reality, between' ecstatic religidrity 
and a blunt and even brutal awfireness 
of reality, between courtly" ^ereniony 
and distinctive individualism. 

..They likewise show the tcitalon bet- 
ween an aristocratic air and heated 
emotion, between pathos and touching 
human love of truth. 

Such, contradiction^ a? tfoese still 
seem strange to a Central Europe.’ jjiey 
seem Spanish, as the Germans say, and 
at times altogether exotic, 1% / - 

Thqy.are definitely not accounted for 
satrjfattorilyijy ai^ference to the Tflfln- 
-neristici .baroque, intellectual outloq|c or 

. • ■ V * j' :•#*£'$ 1 v. va 


an 




■-.iA 

own by the Spahish authorl- 
P (^cooperation between the 
telling collections' bf Spanish. art 

Igtj ‘the Prado in Mhdrld and 
JjMlhsthis t on'Se he 5 ' M us e um in Vlen- 
ihrf'diUfodlahs of the 1 Habsburg 
* e A,tc .Pinukdth^ in 


N 



forld. . 

Gemiarf hrid Yd reign muse iims 
cjvjwif works, especially the Bu- 
Mustflmitif Creative Arts, which 


... ... _ cayBofcUtO 

to an al 1 eg^di y. i 1 qa l|^$^p ) sh ^^ft u - 

roradegrec dfsepara tfl 'deVfelopnltfmr " 

. : Ifei itself! itjho mission - ,of ^he 

Counter-Reformation, ft wastHftoft. tP 
defend the Cathollc r ChUrch in a chang- 
ing woriid Anti losprpaditeniess&gef ima 
popular way.’ “ " v '' J ' ' 1 ’* 
PUt; 
ween, 
often 

ty. ' . ...jl . • i- . . .1 * 

In the range of subject^ chpseh, if in 
no other respect, pafrorfagd bytjne court 

1 apd the Church to ihc eAqltfff. bf a 
; seif-ftssw'ed bourgrtis^'.Hfld ’a.' detri- 
mental effect. r 


A number of ba- 
roque topics are al- 
most entirely miss- 
ing in Spanish art, 
and even the pro- 
verbial Spanish rea- 
lism is firmly - em- 
bedded in a pious, 
religious oytlook. 

No attention is paid 
to - the profane, to 
nature in its animal 
nudity or its heroic 
landscaping; none; 
to the mythology of 
the Ancient World. 

The legitimate sub- : 
jects for portrayal 1 
on canvas are’btlik 
and man in God's 
image, ■ the saints 
and - the anointed. 1 
‘We are nonetheless 

captivated by Spa- 1 

nish: painting;; by the psychologically 
profound humanity wrung from a strict 
canon, by the artistically sublimated 
beauty- and.iYitality and by the sense of 
■reality that pomes through al); propagan- 
da of the faith and piety 

. It is a sense t^iat comes through, the 
devotion qj) monks gazing -heavenward 
and .QvenJhroijgh the cuteness of Muril- 
lo’s idyllic beggars and small boys. 

In a characteristic manner the imma- 
terial, cleri^o-intellectual . Ijfe corre 



ters 


tirmlfcf, t/i^artft- bf o wfr ragfs-a nd- i te(- 
rs life of tramps and hawker*. 

[The gplaen-nued,. dramatically illu- 
minated production qf the contrasts 
between heaven and earth arc exactly 
alpinqfi fo the, Japus-hcndcd narrative 
world of a Cervantes. 

. .Slyjisli^lly, Spanish pujnting re- 
ipatas contradictory or^I lacking in. uni- 
formity until Goyn. Classical, mannerist 


nnd baroque tendencies, ,jpng clash, as 
do Italian and, later, Flemish influen- 
ces. ’ •: 

' ' Ip, differing degrees of intensity ,thc 
dramatic, dfastiqi. , blapk-and-iwhite 
painting t of. Caravaggio : reigns . supre'i.. e 
iq/Spapjsb spools ,ofi ar; from Madrid 
tq Valencia, although one lends io.fqr- 
gel this fqct in view of, their superb por- 
trayals of humadity. 

El preco’s flickering expressionism is 
a jbUnd.qf Byzantine icon painting, his 
Cretan origins and .a Venetian glow of 
colour. 

; His ecstatically elongated portrayals 
of suffering, as In The Disrobing,, are 
entirely devoted jo .8 .glqvdflg-fcigr&g of 
gestures, folds and sheet iightningc, { 
• 'Hl&fnitiallyiglaring-colour symbollim 
is expressed rriore cursbrily in the red- 
Und^greeri ■ contrast of John .the Baptist. 
Biblical events are transfigured, become 
a spiritual vision; of light inihis -Madrid 
Coi-onatibn of- the Virgin Maty. - 
Yet We are Alio shown; itr^lhe stem 
portraltbf-a doctor; that- El Ortco was 
the first 'great' painter of the human In- 
dividual, q;" 5 •;.-?<» i •• ' • 

’A key pAftHnhe emergende bf.a'S |fe- 
nfiih style of pdlhtiitg'wfai iJI'ayeefijy thfc 
CaNva^ib rqifpv^rt Frihia^d^lbal- 
ta, whose Christ*; Aopdaririg^to' St BW'- 
Hafb irofm^pArt bf the ifiriiibltidhj and 
JdSe dfr Ribert; piipll Of' HUr Who 
Worked in Naples. . y : 1 

kibfitu's gloomy Madltfalend 1 Veniura 
pbrtrays -almost lit 'fibltf hfodif' tfie iih- 


Greco’a St; John (1600| 


ibnialy of a man-like, bearded woman 
atid her baby, and behind them the em- 
bittered face of her hnrd-hll husband. 

His luter Mary Magdalene opts for 
monumental composition combined 
with sensual Flemish pleasure in ‘co- 
lour. " ' 

. In Seville, a metropolitan city,' q still 
life school takes shape. Us earliest re- 
' prisentatives are clearly seen to retain 
allegorical references to the fleeting na- 
ture of life on earth. ' ' . , . . i 

"Francisco ftefreraj' t^“^i<fer v s‘ Wnd 
Organist; boasts ap,', almost piitch yea- . 
lism ihut is as faf removed from.’the ave- 
rage os' franciscq Zurbqran's ecstatic 
saints are typical of it. ' . . . . , • 

. But we are much more fascinated by 
Zurbarun's expressive portraits, such, as 
St Casildu, and his magnificent still li- 
ves. 

Scidom can the magic , isolation of 
llghl-transflguriitg job jects, the pastel 
uroma of material have been, painted 
more suggostiyciy. and more enigmati- 
cally than.in his two versions of. the Bo- 
degon.withfourivessels.,, 

. From 1650 Zurbaran’s Influence de- 
clines, while that >of. Murillo; gains 
ground. Rubens, and .Rent were the 
painters on whom Murillo^ thei master 
of‘ poetically softened ; painting, model- 
led his work. 

It stands for a bourgeois piety that 
was sopn to decline into the kitsch of 
objects of devotion. • . - - 

Diego Velazquez, a portrait painter in 
tyadrid. .^003^,1623, tqpk, the .art of 
Bprp*it*to its height.* : i 

. The discoveries of the Munich exhi- 
bition are less the major works than the 
paintings by leaser-known artists such 
as Palacios and Meicndes, tano and 
<tarb'nd de Miranda, Claudio Co'ello 
tfnd 'Maino.' ddJ Mazo. Fercda, Rliki 1 
And Valdes Leal. ' 7 

It took Cjoiya to end the decline of 
SpariisF 'painting in : thb : l. 8 th cenrtiry. 
Heddiribified’a' variily ‘of irends'.dVve- 
jqjjitiif iiyiilh a 'cduriiy I’bcoco ppintef to 
th^'greafbst Social dritic' bf his age and 
an artist who In some works seem^ pbf- 
s'ed to ewter the 20 th century. • > j' ’• * : ' 

Oby^’s dHtical V^asoh and stirrCal vi- 
SforChTs Ihtexdfablfe dbseiyaridrt of ‘mart- 
kind a,nd artistic sensii’dlfty . lead tfthfe 
^rtdhgS/in to ojitbursts of lethal passiom 
Continued on pa g a 12 
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MEDICINE 


Flu vaccinations: today’s knockout punch 
becomes tomorrow’s wet sponge 



V accinations against influenza arc 
only effective for a limited period 
because the viruses keep changing. 

■ This fs why many people get flu de- 
spite innoculations. 

* What researchers have to do is pre- 
dict how viruses will change and modi- 
fy the serum accordingly, 
t Delegates to a congress at Cologne 
University heard that scientists would 
probably come up with the answer wi- 
thin five or ten yean. 
i ^Professor Stephan Fazckas do St. 
{iroth, of the Basel Institute for Immu- 
nology. demonstrated how the virus 
Ranges, caused by a single protein mo- 
lecule, occur. 

i iHe used the example of a glove, re- 
presenting the body's antibodies, and a 
hfjnd, as the virus. 


many variations and continues over the 
years. No one yet knows how or why. 

Serums consist of dead viruses 
against which man can develop antibo- 
dies without actually becoming ill. 

To make them effective long-term 


out of the woodwork with devastating 
effect, because anyone with immunity 
also happened to be dead. 

Something similar happened in 1957 
when an 1889 virus made a comeback. 

4 originated in Russia, where the 


Many questions remain unanswUi. I BTV . 

• Why the 12-year cycle? - I SOCIETY 

• Why does only one virus at atii^ . - 

The nation gets round to 

lie dormant for so long? ■ ^ 

phisticated mutation mechanisms? * counting heads again 

• Why does the flu hit only in the coli ' " 

season, or wet season in the .tropics? laPhe Chnstmas tale M lold .by St 

_ , .. 'I Luke begins with a census. It was 
Today s anti-flu innoculations are ten jWOti w hy Joseph and Mary were 
sed on economic considerations (ecs^, to their place of birth, 
vaccine versus absenteeism due toi[K|3 ea is the same. The 27 April 
ness) rather than a dnve to fcradicatethL ttnsus in the Federal Republic of 
last of the major epidemic diseases, wi || merely bc mDre wphiat j. 

Even though flu causes epidemics.iLicd, 
would be wrong to describe it as oncri Nowuiays all'. levels of administra- 
te great scourges. Fatalities are micro wm to have statistical units and 

„ , flrnirtiMnts of their own that ceaseless- 

Continued on pag. 15 j gj, and puhHah data . 

j | / Yet there remains an astonishing de- 

mrtna manages ' Be Of uncertainty about true figures- 
Jr ** ur Kroppenstedt. head of the Fade- 

H irAcirC : WStatistlos Office in Wiesbaden, has 

P 1 U1 j v41 3 ||»e doubts about the country's popu- 

s-z r z JiE SM 

clno at the Mtlnster University Ho«p4| llllb| „ mla | margin of error . 

Tho Research Group is part of the Dug, ud nca[ly a „ ptatlsticiana feel a 


E he Christmas tele as told ..by St 
Luke begins with a census. It was 
reason why Joseph and Mary were 
ming to their place of With. 

! ihe idea is the same. The 27 April 


prior knowledge or educated guesswork narite grippe, meaning cold, entered the 


about virus changes essential. vocabulary.- 

The World Health Organisation has But scientists say that these two 
been working on guessing ahead. examples are exceptions rather than the 

John Skehel, director of the WHO rule: the 1 2-year emergence of new sub- 
Anti-Flu £entre, told the congress ^hat/ 'species is more common, 
the only thing that can be done against 
flu. is still to Innoculate — even though XpCtfi 
there can be no guarantee of success. JL Iv ' 

A phenomenon: it appears that after' '/•' . • 

12 years flu viruses lose their ability to . . TQ lf| 

Change; . • 1 i.-. . > 

.Instead, statistics show that entirely 
new .sub-species of flu emerge sonic- - 
where in Ihe world. t i * 

No one is immune, ‘so epidemics 
break out, The whole cyCle of research 
and immurils&iioii begipish’g^n. ; 

The last bfthe big epidemic ^aysed ;• r , 

by a new • virus' was . Hong\ Kpng 1 . flu,- TvT' cn •. re ® ain potent 


Tests reveal grandpa manages 
to keep it up for years 


mm 


presenting mo uuuy a auiiuuuics, uuu tt uio ihsl ui uiouig opiuounu) ^auscu vm, - t ,» 

htjnd, bs the virus. by b new : virus' Was Hong i Kpng 1 . flu,' : lVY\ c n »®ain potent until they are 

\ jin the first yeak, tl?e immunised body which came (from Asia in 196# ancj V It Avery ipld, according to a Max 

the attacking jjidVe perfectly. • ' sWept through Europe. > \> Pltfndk Sopiety study. ; ' 

, ;But a yeav later.rthe, virus has dbyelo^- >, Another new virus is expected jto ■ y. H also reveals that the sexual capaci- 
ptjd a Id tiger' fingdr. The glovd no 1 longer ' f break out at any time. ! 7 . ty of healthy older men is “unexpected- 

fits and the result is Du. i / y. -’l However, Hodg Kong flu was not ! a./ \l} high* 1 / in Comparison with younger 

[ ;lt can also happCri that' ihe finger 2 brand new virus \ it had caused’ an epi-,\ inen.4 y 

shortens again, so, the Immunised de- demic 70 years before but did not klrikV 1 1 The surirey hivestlgafed 23 grandfa- 
fence mechanism is able iff wbfk once again because people developed immu- thers aged between 60 and 89 and 20 fd- 
hi6re.-v, 1 -j; ,V\. i ; , tj'";. ' * 'i <, ■' ■ ;f . ’ thersag^d Between 24 and 33. , 

Put this mutalloft: game crijnes jn • • But 70 yeart later, it was ablo to'come It was carried out by 'the Clinical Re- 

LL - ~ 1 ^ ._r _ ^ ^ -n - ^ ; 


search Group for Reproductive Me« 
cine at the MUnster University Hospiiij 
The Research Group is part of the Mii 
Planck Society. 

The study contradicts medical theorj 
that, similar to the menopause in woi- 
en, men begin a biological change ill 
life between 40 and 60, when they beco- 
me ikipotent; i; 

. According (o the study, a “pill 
m6n** ' would have to be taken throu^t- 
outlife. .• , .. .. *,%/, !■ 

But the research 1 team's ■' mires^ 
Eberhard Nieschlag points out: "Tit 
problerh is that there is no such thing i 
u drug without side effects." . •' 

(Weitdeulscho Allgomtlne, 4'Marcti 190 











is ,too much to expect, bui we can promise youj 
that with the aid of our climate handbooka you wh 
be able to travel when the weather sulla you best. ‘ 


Bualnoaa and private 

travel overeeaa balls for 

careful preparation. 

the weather varieelo { : j * ‘‘ - ^ 

Wildly that you may 

be in for an 

unpleasant Surprise. 
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' 1 1 bjlWete hindbbQks are complied by 
, experienced meteorologists and list monthly 
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Ubersee Rundschau ; > 
for worldwide econoih!^ 0'd|Viirbg^ 

: A quarterly focus on economic affairs'. Facts andlde© on forelan trade , r 

fromthe German point of view. markets^ 

’i-BUsIhis)* h^Mrtiartd-Tedtur^-’'^ 0 * 


i Articles are mainly >n German and 
\ contributors Include business, 

! political 8hd economic experts. 

i | 

\ Each edition offers:: 

‘,\’e. In depth coverage of eebnonrilo 
S *"events' 

.y. 'Flfst-hand information oh 
/■jMbusjhass trends 
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nprehensiv# guides every traveller 
need, JheV Include % cnarta'imd 
>ut 11 ,000 ngurM on 60’to 80 pages. 
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Children with 
one parent 

1 19SI there were 905,000 one-parent 
wlttai.ln the Federal Repubiio of 
Bra any, lays the Federal Statistics Of- 
SpInWieibaden. 

244,000 cases death was the cause; 
IFwj, 000 cases, It was separation or dl- 
force. 

I tel leaves 116,000 single parents in 
vuy, They never married in the 
ipface. 

bt number of fathers who run a fa* 
'single-handedly has Increased itrt- 
ily. nearly doubling In nine years 
J 88,000 In 1972 to 141,000 last year, 
Ion, 103,000, looked after only one 
but 28,000 cared for two and 
DO for three or more, 
ut mothers who run families on 
lr own are on the increase too. Bet* 
1972 and 1981 their number ln- 
««i from 6 18,000 to 7$4, 000. 

most, 497*000, had. only one 
8ut 196,000 looked alter two and 
w «/t*nbr*o or mote children. 

i, /- -ii?* ‘ tfp 
, j- 


idem of the popula*. 





new census is urgently needed. Ernst 
Albrecht, Prime Minister of Lower 
Saxony, is virtually alone in feeling that 
in the computer age a census is no ton* 
ger as important as it used to be. 

Even computers can only make pro- 
jections based on past figures, which is 
all the current population estimate Is, 
and they can often be proved to have 
been woefully inaccurate, ’. - 

The last census, in 1970, showed 
there to have been 860,000 fewer people 
living in the country than had been as- 
sumed for the previous nine years. 

The reasons for such wastage are of- 
ten quite straightforward and cannot be 
ruled out by computerisation. Many 
people forget to notify the authorities 
when they move home or to register a 
death. 

So the census, for which a date has fi- 
nally been set after long arguments over 
who is tp foot the bill, is long overdue. 

It Is overdue by international stan- 
dards. According to the Wiesbaden sta- 
tisticians the Federal Republie of Ger- 
many U the only leading Industrialised 
country not to have helda census since 
1970. 

It is universally agreed that they must 
be held once every 10 years, otherwise 
statistics become too inaccurate. The 
desire for accuracy is not Just a weak* 
ness of bureaucrats. 

About 100 laws are based on popula- 
tion statistics; If the figures a re- wrongs 
the law Is in serious jeopardy and runs 
a grave risk of being unfairly 
administered. 

The exact population of local govern- 


Changing population structure by age 

German Reich 

Federal Republic 


[16601 [2fl3d|(fttimtte> 

Age: 94.9 million 

61.4 million 61.6 million 
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ment areas has to be decided because it 
decides the scale on the basis of which 
funds are allocated, including (ha tax 
share-out between the Federal and state 
governments. 

The number and size Ot Bundestag 
and state assembly constituencies also 
depends on the number of people who 
IWe in a given Urea. 

The census also compiles details of 
sex, age, marital status, nationality and 
so on, all of tyhich are important for 
comparison. 

These figures are needed to estimate 
population trends such as how many 
old-age pensioners there will t?e at, a git 
Vcn date, or how many children will 
start school or school-leavers go on to 
serve apprenticeships. 

Forecast* of this 1 ktod arir indisputa- 
ble for planning pension schemes, edu* 
cation or labour administration, r Ypu 
can't run schools without some idea of 
prospective Intake. . 


more war compensation 


T he 8W» Ufa U fail of fun, a Ger* 
man folk-song sayi. Romanies 
themie ivei say It Isn’t and that they are 
itill looked on as social outcasts. 

The German Romany Association 
reckons OijJy^ne In ,10 has completed 
school, N^t ine of their -'numbed is ■ 
University graduate, says Romani Rose 
of Heidelberg, the association's presi- 
dent 

Many have neither social security nor 


idtSe^Jula* ! inotjt# aOThiy, iJiR kufTef froih^lsn 

,, V ■ -j:,.' -.rt , 


. They live ip slums and ghettoei .ort 
the outiklrtiijpf ‘town and manage to, 
survive dqM^dd Jobi of pne klnd or 
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mopo to 30,000 members 
ViRpoplf who have lived in 
i^bjorfeymd 60,000 i Rb- 
hilffyom^item Europe. 


bitibntf frMticIvthey Hvb are 
tlnJrecfiit y^ffs titehivpbp. 
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the guhude of authorities who refuse to 
acknowledge that gipsies were persecu- 
ted on racial grounds' Jn • the Third 
Reich, , 

The official argument in such bases Is 
that until , 1 943 1 Romanics Wbre sepMo 
concentration. edmp solely as. potential 
lawbreakers. • ••• 1 ' 

At the end of the war, Herr Rose 
says, Romanies were liberated more by 
coincidence than by design. No-one 
campaigned on their behalf in the way 
that others campaigned for their Jewish 
fellow-sufferers. 

The Romanies would in any case 
have had difficulty in stating their case 
in writing. They are Indo-Aryans and 
speak a language akin tp Sanskrit, but 
unlike Hebrew, the language of the 
Jews, it is not a written language. 

Herr Rose says xenophobia Is on the 
increase in Germany. Romanies are sys- 
tematically made out to be criminals: 
loitering with intent and living as 
tramps and vagabonds. 

In reality they would prefer a roof 
over their. heads and a regular job, just 
like anyone else, especially- as their tra- 
ditional jobs are no longer in demand. 

For centuries Germth^Spsies have 
Worked & linked vidUiflRfflrm 
hofsb'lradcrsl Titeti is n8 ijpnger ajubr! 
kerfanthetraswiewi' ;v**i.'irpavern»li 


Politicians and civil servants associa- 
ted with housing arc keenly looking for- 
ward to the 1983 census findings. They 
ehouid give a clearer Idea of the number 
and size of households and tho demand 
for new homes, . 

Current estimates of the number of 
households In the eountry vary by up to 
half a million. Planning mistakes in the 
housing sector can lead to wasted in- 
vestment. 

Next year's census itself will cost an 
estimated DM37 lm. Statisticians would 1 
not be worthy of the name if they had 
not worked out where the money was. 
due to go, 

Roughly half is expected to pay for 
extra stuff to cal) round at people's ho- 
mes with census fauns or evaluate them 
aftaewards. ^ — ... - 

So the census, if only for a limited 
period, will even create extra jobs. 

Rudolf Qrosskopff 
(Hannovenche Allgemelne.V March 1983) 


But they have gained in self-confi- 
dence as they challenge longstanding 
prejudice. Their German association 
was set up in Heidelberg about 30 years 
ago and represents them on internatio- 
nal Romany bodies. 

The International Romany Union 
consists of 22 organisations from as 
many countries, and new groupings 
have been set up all over Germany In 
recent years. There are now a dozen In 
the Federal Repikbllc. 

: dfa . 

(Bremer Nachrictytn, 2<j February JW) 
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